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UNGLAZED POTTERY. 

By CHARLES WYLLYS ELLIOTT. 



O ancient is the potter's art that it may be said to 
have begun with the beginnings of man. A be- 
lief exists still in Silesia that there is a mountain 
out of which cups and jugs spring spontaneously, 
as the mushrooms shoot from the moist soil of 
the plains. Interwoven, then, as pottery is with 
the history of the race, having relations daily and 

hourly with man's universal and greatest vocation — the preparation 

of the food which supports and continues life — it has had and 

will have an interest as vital as it is wide-spread. 
Man a Cooking Animal. — Man is the only cooking animal, 

so far as I know. It is easy to believe that archaic man, when he 





Fig. 2. — Boivl of the Stone Age. 

began to evolve from the animal state, at once began to invent, 
and that, after he had discovered the uses of fire, the first need 
was of vessels which could be used upon the fire to seethe and 
boil. 

And what do we find ? 

The Reindeer Age— the Stone Age.— In prehistoric times, 
when the reindeer roved free over Europe, even to the shores of 




Fig. 3. — Vase of the Stone Age. 

the Mediterranean, in the Stone age, even when man lived in 
caves and was only able to fashion things with stones, a single pot 
has been found, showing how early his wants led him to fashion 
things of clay. 
The Lacustrine Dwellings of the Stone age have given a 



few traces of man. The remafns of the lake-dwellers have been 
found most in Switzerland, but somewhat in Ireland and Scotland. 
These reveal a people who built their huts for safety upon piles or 




Fig. 4. — Vase of the Bronze Age. 

fascines anchored in the small lakes. A variety of interesting 
things, consisting of spear-heads, knives, hatchets, &c, &c, have 
been found, some of flint, some of bone, and some of bronze. 
Among these, which pertain to our subject, are a few pots of clay, 
which have survived the gnawing tooth of Time. 

In Figs. 2 and 3 are to be seen two of these. They are coarse 




Fig. $.— Vase of the Bronze Age. 

and clumsy, and are of blackish-grey clay, hardened in the sun or 
in an insufficient fire. They are not turned upon a wheel, but 
show marks of the fingers impressed in the soft clay. Yet we 
cannot but be struck with the faint attempt at decoration to be 
seen on the foot of one of them, even in that era of savageness. 
The Bronze Age yields up pottery which does not yet show 




Fisr. 6. — Bronze Age. 



the invention of the potter's wheel. The work is still moulded by 
the hand, but the clay is better, and the forms begin to show clear 
indications of a sense of proportion and a considerable degree of 
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choice. The shapes are in greater variety, and some of them cer- 
tainly are good. Of the five examples (Figs. 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8) none 
are very bad, and two (Figs. 4 and 5), if not three, are excellent. 

The pointed bottom appears here as it does in the early forms 
of the Greek amphora ; and, as the illustrations show, this in- 
volves a necessity for a further invention in the tripods upon which 
they rest. I have seen no explanation of this more difficult con- 




Fig t 7- — Bronze Age. 

struction, and can think of none. It is certainly no easier to make 
the pointed than the flat bottom, and it certainly is not so useful. 
Why, then, was it so common ? I can only suppose that when 
first made the point was intended to be thrust into the ground ; 
but the moment they had hit upon the fiat bottom, that moment 
the point, I should fancy, would have been abandoned ; but it evi- 
dently was not. Perhaps they loved the old as some of us do, not 
because it was good, but because it was old. Who can tell ? 
How early the attempt at decoration showed itself we cannot 




Fig. 8. — Broi 



know, but in many examples of early fictile work, the meander, 
the chevron or saw-tooth, and the fret, now called the Greek fret, 
are sure to appear— and among the most diverse and distant na- 
tions; so, too, the forms and the uses of the vessels. 

Do not these things show that man developes everywhere along 
a corresponding line ? They have not copied from one another, 
but a like want has produced a similar result in all. 

As we approach the historic ages, we find among the Egyptians, 



the Mexicans, the Peruvians, the Greeks, the Assyrians, the Ro- 
mans, the Gauls, the Germans, the use of the potter's wheel, one 
of the earliest machines made by man. Of the Egyptian and 




Fig. 9. — Peruvian. 

Greek pottery I shall have something to say in an article upon the 
" Greek Vase." 




Fig. 10. — Peruvian. 

The Mexican pottery, sometimes called Aztec, is usually of 
reddish clay, and the vessels are almost identical in form and deco- 




Fig. II. — Ancient Peru. 

ration with those of the Peruvians, which will appear farther on. 
They are of great variety, and must have been made in great num- 
bers. The Mexicans also made grotesques and idols of clay, 
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which are usually hideous, and are intended to be ; for the gods of 
evil were those they feared and worshipped most. These potteries 
are of unglazed clay, as are all those we now are treating*. 




Fig. 12. — Ancient Pe?-u. 



Fig. 13. — Ancient Peru. 



The civilisations which organised themselves in Mexico have 
always been an interesting and curious study. When Cortez and 




Fig. 14. — Ancient Peru. 

his conquering, gold-seeking white men reached the high lands of 
the beautiful interior (15 17), they found the splendid city of Mexico, 




tecs, which had been a prosperous, and probably a peaceful people 
— a people coming from the warmer South, which could not cope 
with the more hardy Aztecs, who came down from the North. 




Fig. 17. — Roman Cup. 

These Aztecs had not only developed the arts of architecture 
and painting, as well as most of the mechanic arts ; they had also 
reached to a literature, to laws, to a religion most elaborate and 
splendid ; and they had not neglected to conquer and tax surround- 
ing tribes, and make them pay tribute, as all the "great" white 
nations of the world have done. But all their civilisations, laws, 




Fig, 18, — Roman Vase. 

religions, arts, were swept into ruin by the conquering hand of 
Cortez and his successors. 

And what have we now in Mexico ? What has come of the 
destruction of the great Indian races there? What but greed, 



Fig. 15. — Ancient Peru. 



Fig. 16. — Ancient Peru. 



built over and along the shores of the inland lake, and stretching 
towards the foot-hills which protect it from unfriendly winds. Here 
the Aztecs had organised society. They had succeeded to the Tol- 




Pig^ jq # — Roman Vase found at London. 

anarchy, cruelty, ruin ? It would be a curious speculation now to 
picture what that country— the most beautiful and most bountiful 
—might now be in the hands of it's own people, and with a govern- 
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Fig. 20. — Vase. Pottery of Ancient Gaul. 




Fig. 21. — Pottery of Ancient Gaul. 



ment which could pro- 
tect life and make la- 
bour safe. As it is, its 
life and its art give us 
nothing to look at or 
to enjoy. 

Must man always de- 
stroy first in order that 
he may build up, and 
he then be himself de- 
stroyed ? No remains 
have come to us of 
glazed pottery belong- 
ing to these times ; and 
it is probable that their 
wants being fewer, their 
climate being milder, 
and their food simpler, 
invention was not on 
the alert as it might 
have been in a colder 
and harder climate. 
That these races were 
for some unknown rea- 
son superior to those 
living farther to the 
north, none will doubt 




when they know what 
they accomplished as 
compared with the In- 
dians of the United 
States. 

The Peruvians were 
the most cultivated and 
comfortable nation up- 
on the Western Conti- 
nent when Pizarro 
(1531) invaded, and, I 
may say, destroyed 
them. Indeed, when 
we read the accounts 
given of them by the 
Spanish writers them- 
selves, we have only 
another proof that what 
we call " carrying to 
other peoples the bless- 
ings of civilisation and 
Christianity " means ra- 
ther the cursing them 
with cruelty and greed. 

A large collection of 
their pottery was shown 
at the United States 



Fig. 23. — Ancient Gaul. 



Fig. 24. — Ancient Gaul. 
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Exhibition in Philadelphia in 1876, and there is a sufficient and 
most interesting exhibit of it in the Peabody Museum at Harvard 
in Cambridge. In this collection, also, are to be found many ex- 
amples of like unglazed pottery found in the Western mounds 
of the United States by Professors Shaler 
and Carr, who for some years have been 
engaged in researches in Kentucky and 
at other points in the West. 

Upon some examples of this American 
pottery (Figs. 9 to 16) are to be seen deco- 
rations in colour, mostly red, black, and 
brown ; and it would seem impossible that 
these colours should have lasted through so 
many centuries, if they were not fixed by 
fire, and therefore were mineral. 

The decorations, too, wefe somewhat va- 
ried, but in none which I have seen do 
they go beyond the elementary styles I have 
already mentioned. 

The production of idols and fantastic 
vases, animals and grotesques, must have 
been extensive, as so many of these have 
already been found ; indicating, that they 
must have been common in their day. Ex- 
amples of this fantastic decoration and 
modelling are seen in. Figs. 13 to 16 — and 
in Fig. 15 is an approach to portraiture. 
In one, Fig. 16, is seen the double-bellied 
bottle, so much in use in China and Japan. 
The twin-bottles seen in Figs. 9 and 10 
are good examples of a fancy which evi- 
dently pleased potter and people in those 
"good old Peruvian times." 

A most singular fact is mentioned by 
Demmin, that on one of their casseroles 
the handle is clearly the phallus, symbol 
of life, found on Egyptian sculptures, and once worshipped. 

One curious fact is asserted by the French savants* that there 
is abundant evidence to show that, through a long succession of 
years, perhaps three thousand, the character of these American 
potteries grew less and less pure and simple, and more and more 
debased and vulgar; which one can well believe, when we see 
everywhere that whole nations, some of them calling themselves 
civilised, have gone the same road, downward from the good to 
the bad, and not upward towards the true, and the beautiful. 

The opening of the Cesnola collections, at the New York Mu- 
seum of Arts, shows us a vast number of early potteries which are 
as yet hardly classified or understood. Many of them bear marks 




Fig. 25. — Ancient German. 



of Assyrian or of Phoenician inspiration ; and among them are rude 
vessels closely resembling those of Peru, and also many grotesque 
forms of vases and animals, such as mark the early attempts at 
Art in other nations. That collection should be examined by those 
who are interested in this subject. 

The handbook published by the Mu- 
seum is full of condensed information, and 
should be carefully preserved. 

The pottery of the Romans went wher- 
ever their armies went. It is thus found 
in France, in England, in Germany, in 
Spain, &c, &c. This Roman pottery has 
been found where excavations have been 
made, in Italy, in France, in England, 
along the Rhine, and in other places. It 
is distinguished as being more heavy and 
clumsy in form than that made in Greece, 
and the colour of the clay is red, lighter 
or darker. The best of the Roman ware 
is often called Samzan, because it was sup- 
posed to resemble that made at Samos in 
Greece, though it is quite different. The 
finest pieces approach to the colour of 
sealing-wax, and have a lustre thin and 
brilliant, which has given rise to some dis- 
pute whether or not it is the result of an 
applied mineral varnish, or whether it is the 
result of careful hand-friction, developed 
and perfected by a high heat. The var- 
nish, if such, is so thin that it has not 
been possible to analyse and decide upon it. 
This red Samian or Roman much re- 
sembles the polished red ware made to- 
day in Egypt— of which a collection was 
shown in the recent Philadelphia Exhibi- 
tion — which bore no varnish. 
One thing remarked as to this Roman pottery is — that it is never 
decorated with designs or ornaments in one or more colours. The 
decoration is sometimes incised, and more often is in relief. This 
is curious, too, as those master-potters the Greeks used colours on 
their figures. These pieces are to be seen in the museums of 
Paris, London, and elsewhere. The example engraved (Fig. 17) is 
a cup on which the decoration is in relief, and the fillets and bands 
are carefully moulded on the potter's wheel. 

Figs. 18 and 19 were found in excavations made in the city of 
London, and are excellent examples of this pottery. They were 
found in the year 1845, an d are in the Museum of Geology at 
London. 




Fig. 26. — German Pottery. 



Fig. 27. — German Pottery. 



Fig. 28. — German Pot toy. 



Fig. 18 is a sort of vase, or perhaps a drinking-cup, and is 
ornamented with the head of an animal. It is described as of "a 
pale red with a darkish-brown varnish." 

Fig. 19 is called the 'Cup of Samos,' resembling so much as 
it does the work made at Samos. While these pieces were found 



* See Demmin, Guide, &c, p. 130. 
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in the earth beneath the city of London, many others have been 
found elsewhere, and much is believed to have been made at the 
old Anglo-Roman town of Caistre, in England, where remains of 
many furnaces have been found. 

Roman pottery has also been found on the banks of the Rhine, 
near Bonn, Coblentz, Mayence, in Baden, &c, &c. ; in France, at 
Auvergne, and at other points. 
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This finer work is supposed to date about the first century of our 
era. It is classed by M. Demmin as being made at Arezzo, the 
ancient Aretium in Tuscany. 

Commoner styles of Roman pottery were made, and many ex- 
amples of these have been found of a coarser clay, and varying in 
colour, grey, black, and yellow, or light paleish red ; sometimes 
with a black or brown varnish. These were doubtless made for 
the common uses of the kitchen. The drinking-cups of this pot- 
tery often bore inscriptions, such as Ave, welcome ; Vivas, live ; 
Bide, drink ; Vive, bibe midtum, live and drink much, &c, &c. 

Pottery was undoubtedly made by the Saxons, the Scandina- 
vians, the Gauls, and the Germans, before the coming of Roman 
armies and Roman potters. Of these early remains examples have 
been found in the barrows of England, and in other excavations. 

M. Cleuziou published a work in 1872, "La Poterie de Gau- 
/oise,"* warmly and strenuously claiming for the Gauls an art and 
a pottery before the coming of the all-grasping Romans ; who, he 
asserts, not only stole their country, but also have claimed to be 
their benefactors and civilisers when they were not. I cannot, of 
course, discuss the question here. The engravings given (Figs. 20, 



21, 22, 23, 24) are quoted by M. Figuier, from whom I take them as 
examples of this early and curious work. . Some of these certainly 
seem to indicate an inspiration, original and quite different from 
what we see among the Romans. Later, and after the coming of 
the Romans, there were produced in Gaul vases and other articles, 
which may well be called " Gallo-Romaine," or Gallic-Roman. 

The German potters also produced large quantities of pottery 
at a very early day, which has a character of its own. That it 
must have been very extensively made and used is evident from the 
quantities found in the earth in various parts of Germany ; in such 
numbers, indeed, that the peasantry have a profound belief that 
they are the work of the dwarfs, and that they sprout spontaneously 
like mushrooms, as I have said. The examples we present are 
more simple than most of the Roman work, and the decoration 
is more severe. (Figs. 24, 25, 26, 27, 28.) 

Pots, vases, and children's toys, are also found in tombs in vari- 
ous parts of Germany, some of which show decided marks of 
Art. 

In these are sometimes found the ashes of the dead, in others 
bones broken up, and so preserved. 
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WATCH AND WARD. 



{Frontispiece?) 



W. A. Bouguereau, Pinxt. 



Gustave N. Bertinot, Sculptor. 




OUGUEREAU'S pencil was never more charm- 
ingly inspired than when employed on the com- 
position of the homelike picture, ' Watch and 
Ward,' which has been so spiritedly engraved 
by the French engraver, Bertinot. Bouguereau 
has painted so many Italian women and children, 
that the introduction of a pretty American, or 
English woman, perhaps, as a guardian angel for one of his sleep- 
ing babes, will be accepted with pleasure by his admirers, and as 
a relief from his so often repeated stories. Nothing can be more 
charming than the figure of the sleeping child, or the thoughtful 
face of the young mother who is watching over it. The original 
picture is owned by Mr. Robert L. Stuart, of this city, and was one 
of the most admired works in the New York Centennial Loan Ex- 
hibition last summer. 



MACBETH. 



A. Johnston, Painter. 



C. W. Sharpe, Engraver. 



Mr. Johnston introduces Macbeth, who has just accomplished 
"the bloody business," standing before his wife, still holding the 
daggers as he communicates to her the welcome intelligence, " I 
have done the deed," looking all the while like a maniac as he 
calls to mind what he has done, and the fearful circumstances 
which accompanied the murder either actually or in his fancy. 

The scene is one which, as set forth by the poet, would tax the 
power of the greatest master of expression in the art of painting : 
that Mr. Johnston has failed fully to realise it is mainly due to the 
almost insuperable difficulties of the situation ; he should have had 
Mrs. Siddons and her brother John Kemble before him to serve 
as models. However, he. has imparted to the subject considerable 
dramatic effect ; but Mr. Johnston's strength lies more in quiet 
domestic scenes, and in history of a like character, than in those 
which speak of "battle, and murder, and sudden death." 

ALBERT. 

Engraved by W. Roffe, from the Statue by J. H. Foley, R.A. 

This, to speak metaphorically, is the jewel to contain which the 
magnificent shrine known as the "Albert Memorial " was erected 

* La Poterie de Gaulois, Description de la Collection Charvet, par Henri du 
Cleuziou. Paris, 1872. 



in Hyde Park, London. * The history of the statue may be thus 
briefly told : — 

The work was originally given for execution to the late Baron 
Marachetti, who produced a large model, which was placed experi- 
mentally on the pedestal in April, 1857. Its effect not being con- 
sidered satisfactory, the baron commenced another model, but he 
died in 1867, without completing his design; this also was not 
deemed by the committee of a character to meet the requirements 
of the case, and then the Queen placed the commission for another 
statue in the hands of Mr. Foley. In the summer of 1870 his 
full-sized model was placed on a pedestal for the better opportunity 
of studying its effect in relation to its surroundings, and was sub- 
sequently removed back to the sculptor's studio. A severe attack 
of illness in the spring of the following year prevented him from 
proceeding with his work ; but, on recovering, he at once resumed 
his labours with all the energy and' vigour of his character, work- 
ing on the figure to an extent which severely taxed his weakened 
physique. At the date of his death, in 1874, not only was the 
model completed, but the head and hands were cast in bronze, and 
successfully chased under his own personal inspection. On Mr. 
Foley's decease, in 1874, the casting of the remaining portions of 
the work, by Messrs. Prince and Co., Southwark, was resumed 
under the responsibility of the sculptor's friend and executor, Mr. 
G. F. Teniswood, which process, followed by the most careful 
chasing of the entire surface, was completed by the end of the 
next year. At the beginning of 1876 the colossal figure, weighing 
nearly ten tons, was fixed in its assigned position, and gilded in 
accordance with the contract between the committee and the 
sculptor, the Queen having, on the 9th of March, inspected the 
work. 

In the attitude and expression, the aim of the sculptor undoubt- 
edly was to embody, with the individuality of portraiture, rank, 
character, and enlightenment ; and to convey a sense of that 
responsive intelligence which indicates an active rather than a 
passive interest in those pursuits of civilisation illustrated in the 
surrounding figures, groups, and rilievi. 

From an Art point of view, the statue is grand in form, regal in 
bearing, and masterly in its lines of composition. The Prince is 
represented in the rich robes and with the insignia of the Order of 
the Garter, and holding in his right hand the catalogue of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. The figure, if standing, would measure, 
nineteen feet in height ; and yet, notwithstanding its huge actual 
size, it has, by its admirable proportions in arrangement to sur- 
rounding quantities, the aspect of being little more than heroic in 
stature. It is greatly to be regretted that the gifted sculptor 
should not have lived to see this, almost his latest, and certainly 
among his greatest works of portrait-sculpture, in its splendid 
resting-place. 



